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proval and security simply from being a good girl. As it is, she can-
not get close to people easily; she knows besides that she is not doing
what is expected of her and is disappointing her family, which makes
it even harder for her.
Speculations as to Slim Schoolgirl's Prospects. What of her future?
We could paint it very black, with Slim Schoolgirl not getting along
well anywhere, and we might be right. Another possibility is that
she may go away to boarding school for a time when she finishes
the day-school grades. If she could bring herself to do this in spite
of the sort of feelings she showed when she went to be X rayed,
she might benefit greatly from the broader experience and could
probably be trained to do routine work that would keep her from
having to live as a Navaho housewife. However, wherever she goes,
she will probably marry sooner or later and become a Navaho
housewife of some sort. Since she expects this, she will very likely
accept it with fair grace and do the work better for herself than
she does for her mother and grandmother.
She may never be very enthusiastic about this nor radiantly happy,
but she will probably not be acutely miserable either, since she has
lived already for several years in a way that was not ideally suited
to her, and yet she has not been by any means unable to bear it.
CASE v. This boy's family was founded by a man from a distant
region who came to Navaho Mountain and married two sisters, who
bore him twenty-three children. Many of them are now grown and
married. The father's affections were necessarily spread rather thinly',
so that the chief ties of the children have been with their respective
mothers. Tabaha's Son, our subject, is the seventh of nine children
of one of the wives and at sixteen is the oldest one left at home.
This family furnishes one example of why the Navaho popula-
tion has increased so much in seventy years. Here it has taken only
about forty years for three individuals to multiply seven times in the
first generation; if grandchildren were counted, the increase would
be closer to fifteen-fold in the same period. It is rather unusual that
so many of the children should have survived.
Whereas in white society to have so many children would prob-
ably spell poverty and public assistance, in Navaho life the children
frequently improve the economic status of the family by their help
in herding, farming, and weaving. Occasionally, of course, illness